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Translated for this Journal. 


The Different Judgments about works of 
Musical Art. 
[From the German of Rocatitz.] 
About the productions of no Art do so many 
persons judge, and with such various judgment, 
as about those of the Musical and the Dramatic 


This is natural. 


Art. 
something for himself in them; they are every- 
where publicly presented, and all the world goes 
to make itself acquainted with them. With the 
number that are interested in anything, 
very few refrain from passing some judgment, 
the number of those that judge increases; with 
their varieties of character and wishes, increases 
the variety of their judgments. In the case of 


has no prototype in the external world, which may 


between the judges. Thus, however 


everybody has seen natural roses, and compared 
the painted with the original; and when 
comes to express his opinion, it may be a very 


be wholly false. We read quite often, to be sure, 
that “ Music has its prototype in the inner world 
of feeling in the human breast.” 

for the time being, still a man must 
these constant changes of his state, which we call 
feelings, must be accustomed to bring them in the 
moment of judging to clear consciousness; must 
possess the difficult faculty of seizing them in 
idea, when he would judge of their effects, and in 
words when he would express the idea. But that 
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Their productions are | 
themselves so very various, that everybody finds | 


since | 
| bility, not only in general, but for music especial- 
ly; 
| effect upon themselves, and who possess also more 
or less knowledge of the means by which this 
Musie—for with that alone we have to do here— 
there is still this additional cireumstance—that it | 
| works of musical Art, at least in the essentials ? 
serve in some sort as a point of rest and union | 
: | 
different | 
the judgments passed upon the painting of a rose- | 
twig, in one important point they all agree; for | 


he | 


unartistic one, but it is impossible that it should | 
| ence of judgment, even in such circles ? Whence, | 


ranting this | 
already know | 


this is not and cannot be the business of every 


one, needs scarcely to be mentioned. “ He that 
cannot do a thing, ought not to judge of it.” 
True; but he docs judge. Nay, by far the ma- 
jority, true to the well-known human weakness, 


judge of nothing so willingly, of nothing so quick- 


| straight-forward, 
| drawn, and as he pleases, despising the opinion 


; SO. 


| and musicians, 


ly, as of what they do not understand ; for in 
matters which they do understand they Know the 
difficulty, both of performance and of judgment. 
“ Well, but let start off boldly and 
he may be 


every one 

whichever way 
of the many.” So say you, you who are twenty 
years old, or scarcely more; when you are forty, 


| you will talk differently ; and if you get to be 
| sixty, you will smile or repent that you ever spoke 


Still it is not our purpose to dwell here upon 
the judgment of unlimited numbers. We let 
these rest upon their own foundation ; and not 
to leave so great a company without a parting 
word, we repeat the well-known observation: A 


work of Art which does not produce an effect | 
upon the mass of those who are capable of feel- | 
| ing, whatever their relation to the Art, is certain- 
; | might be present at a concert of Mozart’s, with- 


ly not good, although it is not for that reason bad ; 


| one which does produce an effect upon them is 


certainly not bad, although it is not therefore 
good ; one which at once fully satisfies them, is, 
to say the least, not excellent. 

We turn now to the judgments of those who 


| are included under the names of musical artists 


connoisseurs and amateurs of 


music, that is to say, of those who have suscepti- 


who have had more or less experience of its 


Art produces its effects. Should we not from 


these expect some harmony of judgment about 


Experience teaches the contrary ; and where we 
find this harmony about essentials in the case of | 
a few of the most excellent works, it is only when 

it has been forced upon them after the lapse of a 
This experience is so univer- 


If | 


considerable time. 
sal and so public as to require no examples. 


any one desires them, let him only think of | 


Guiuck and Mozart. Now whence this differ- 
but from the difference in the persons who com- 
pose them ? 

STERNE (in his “ Sentimental Journey,”) di- 
vides travellers, and after him, JEAN Pavt (in 
his Unsichibare Loge) divides walkers into four 
classes. In the first go, according to them, the 
most deplorable, those who do it for mere vanity 
and fashion ; in the second, the learned, for the 
sake of exercise, and less to enjoy than to digest 


what they have enjoyed. In the third we see 
those who wander with the eyes of landscape 
painters ; in the fourth, those who cast not merely 
an artistic, but a hallowed eye upon creation, 
who into this blooming world transplant the sec- 
ond world, and among other creatures the Crea- 
tor. We might in a similar manner arrange 
those who hear and judge of music in these four 
classes. It will not take from the force of our 
reflections, that much which is to be adduced of 
them may also be applied to the beholders of the 
works of other arts, indeed of life itself. 

About the first class, who from vanity and 
fashion hear music, judge of music, perchance 
make music, we shall not trouble ourselves much ; 
nor do they trouble themselves at all about us. 
To them the opera house and concert hall, (the 
| church, too, when there is music made there) 
is nothing but a spacious place, where well- 
dressed people may assemble unmolested, merely 
| for the sake of feeling that they have been there, 
and that they may talk about it. How the singer 
“looks,” that is, how she is dressed, occupies 
them more than what or how she sings; they 





out finding anything more interesting than the 
circumstance that he, who has produced such 
grand and mighty works, was such a little, feeble 
manikin. To them in music all is right or all wrong 
which just at this day, and in just this society of 
ton, is so declared ; and to them the correct and 
fine tone is that which the most admired lady, 
the most respectable gentleman, at just this day, 
in this society has set. With the most this is not 
narrowness, but voluntary self-limitation. They 
would be and would have nothing farther, even 
if they could. They have no wrong opinion ; 
they have no opinion at all ; they only think they 
have. You find these musical amateurs mostly 
among the rich and fashionable of both sexes in 
great cities. 

To the second class belong those who hear 
| attentively, but merely with the understanding 
| (so to speak.) They wish to be called connois- 

seurs in Art, and they not seldom get their wish. 

Many of them shrink from all that is written 

to-day, and from the manner of performance. 

All this displeases them; why ? Because it is not 
| as it was forty, fifty or more years ago. Like 
| certain scholars on examination, they have com- 
pleted their course for their whole lifetime with 
their early schooling. What then delighted 
them, perhaps with good reason, is now not merely 
good, but good alone. With this one-sided 
prejudice, the present music, which has become 
so different, can move them little; and that 
little one can easily deny himself. Those who do 
not do so, but who proceed more candidly, refer 
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| to the small effect of the present music, com- 
pared to the infinitely stronger and deeper music 
of the past; but they do not consider that their 
judgment is derived merely from its effect on 
them ; that the ground thereof lies in themselves. 
Their excitability is lessened, their sensibility is 
grown cold; and so the music lacks charm and 
expression. “ But the music of my youth en- 
Is it really 





chants me still, whenever I hear it!” 
the music that enchants you, and not rather the 
youth to which it transports you back ?—youth 
with its thousand sweet remembrances, which 





| even without clear consciousness, and the more 
powerfully the more vaguely, mingles with the 
| charm? Or, if Phillis is fair, is Doris ugly 
because she is not? But this is the way with 
man when he acts like himself! : 


Others, and the smaller (though more fatal) 


grammarians of music, who are nothing but gram- 


marians. They do not willingly miss the per- 


| number of this class, are the dead, conceited 
} 
| 
| 


| formance of a new piece of music, simply or 
| mainly for the sake of spying out some violation 
| of a rule, were it only a traditional one. Some 

trifling reminiscence, a hidden fifth, a forbidden 

octave, is for them a real God-send, especially in 
| any celebrated master; and they shrug their 
shoulders over the whole of Mozart's wonderful 
finale to the first act of Titus, because such a 


case occurs in the inversion of one of the accom- 
panying figures. They are like those reviewers, 
who have nothing to report of a beautiful poem, 
but a false rhyme; or that critic in “ Wilhelm 


Meister’s Apprenticeship,” who in Wilhelm’s 
representation of Hamlet, found nothing worth 
remarking upon but the white ribbon which 
peeped cut from under his black robe in the duel 
with Laertes. “ But were it not better that the 
false rhyme, the white ribbon were not there ?” 


O yes, it would be better; and you are right. 
We find these two classes of men (there are no 
women of this sort), in the nature of the case, 
almost solely among superannuated artists and 
passes judges of Art. 

To this class belong also the virtuosos, who are 
nothing but virtuosos—ingenious sons of Tubal- 
Cain, “from whom descend the fiddlers and the 
pipers.” These are interested in nothing, or in 
scarcely anything except what is full of break-neck 
difficulties, and the successful or unsuccessful exe. 
cution of the same ; like walking the tight-rope for 
rope-dancers by profession. What is easy to per- 
form, they find indifferent ; what is simple and nat- 
ural is common-place and flat. The easy execution 
of difficulties is of course a part of the matter, 
especially with virtuosos ; but it should be as a 
means toanend. Of this they seldom know, or 
they make small account of it. They hold to the 
And in fact, 


(in such various forms does man’s intellectual 


former; this may come of itself. 


nature work, and on such different sides may the 
domain of music be approached !) to be candid, 
we must confess: If they possess, besides great 
facility, mind and talent, not to say genius, the 


end is actually realized, in a certain manner and 


in happy hours, under favorable circumstances ; 
but otherwise not. Now, since the executive 
skill of distinguished virtuosos costs great labor, 
and thus the object upon which this labor is ex- 
pended acquires to them a value from this very 
fact ; since they see everywhere a great majority 
of persons who cannot do what they can, and yet 
who would like to do it; since they find every- 








where admiration and applause, if not sympathy 
and satisfaction, (and admiration and applause 
break out more loudly and more suddenly than 
sympathy and satisfaction), and man’s self-love or 
vanity is all too easily carried away by what is 
loud and sudden, especially in moments when he 
has been stimulated to unusual exertions and to 
a full sense, if not an undue estimation, of his 
powers: their habitual decision against what is 
not in their line, their enthusiasm solely for 
the article in which they deal, their positive 
condemnation on their own authority, and so 
forth, are easily enough explained. Amongst 
these virtuosos shine just now almost as many 
women as men. 

The third class includes those hearers and 
judges of musical works who show a certain sus- 
ceptibility to music, get animated and even en- 
thusiastic about it, but yet listen only with the car, 
and judge accordingly. They love music because 
it puts their blood in livelier motion and makes 
them feel more comfortable ; music, 
whether in solitude or in society, serves as an 
ever-present means of whiling away the time and 
They value and 


because 


filling the vacuum of the mind. 
applaud compositions according as they promote 
this end; according to their more or less pro- 
ficiency, they seize upon small or great, upon the 
trivial or the significant, nay, even upon the ex- 
cellent, so that it serve that end, and only so far 
as it serves it. If you would know how great, 
nay, how enormous is the number of this class, 
ask the publishers of pretty dances and variations 
upon favorite airs; ask the arrangers of military 
music, the purchasers of operas arranged for 
every instrument (without text); watch the au- 
dience at a concert, and observe the entirely 
different degree of attention paid, during a 
symphony by ITAypn for instance, to the Adagio 
and to the Scherzando; ask experienced singers 
what is their surest way to set the hands in 
motion. 

Sut we must carefully avoid ridiculing them, 
or even despising them ; and this not merely out 
of prudence, if we are ourselves musicians, since 
in that case we need them; since youth (of either 
sex) belongs to them, and youth everywhere can 
clap the loudest, and its noise, even if it die 
away as fast as it breaks out, is yet indispensable 
to the musician, as well as to the actor, who lives 
immediately for the moment and generally of the 
moment; not merely for this reason, but also 
because the members of this class do actually 
possess some sensibility and love for music, do 
actually attach themselves to somewhat that be- 
longs to the essential nature of music, and do 
even help to further all that makes up its nature, 
if at the same time it only fulfils this desire of 
theirs, which, with a few lawful exceptions, it 
really ought todo, A sound human nature may 
be so far trusted : Whoever shows a susceptibility 
and passion for any art, and for what is worthy 
in its products, must carry away with him some- 
what of its nobler and higher quality, even if it 
be only with an indistinct feeling, and without 
will or knowledge. Only give them what is good ; 
give it well, and give it constantly ; the vague- 
ness will clear up, knowledge and volition will 
be awakened—to a certain degree. And we 
must not be contented, anywhere, or in anything, 
with what has been accomplished ; above all, we 
must learn to wait. How many of us, ourselves, 
were different in our early years ? or must the 
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world have changed because we have changed ? 
We have, at all events. All this seems so ob- 
vious, that I shall be reproached with trifling in 
alluding to it. And yet how often is it over- 
looked! how often, therefore, are things done 
without fitness, without result, and even attended 
with much harm; or else nothing at all is done, 
from mortification that such is the way ! 

Finally, in the fourth class sit those, not over 
many, for the most part stili, and seldom express- 
ly consulted, but not unrecognized, not unes- 
teemed, not without wholesome influence, who 
hear with their whole soul. They want, with the 
sensual enjoyment, the spiritual also ; with hear- 
ing, feeling; and with both, also thinking; for 
To them 








even thinking affords them enjoyment. 
Music is, like Poetry, one of the means of pure 
joy; and through pure joy, of pure love; and 


through pure love, of the ennobling of the race. 
What science effects through conviction, that, 
they think, should Art effect through feeling. If 
that points man to his highest aim, this makes 

If that 
Many of 


him more inclined to reach out for it. 
teach the way, this makes it smoother. 
these persons recognize in music a second speech, 
granted to man in God’s mercy, like the first, to 
distinguish his race from all the creatures upon 
earth, to elevate it, and bring it nearer to its final 
destiny. 

Accordingly these persons recognize and feel 
in melodies not merely the melody, but the infi- 
nite spirit of love and peace; in harmonies not 
merely the harmony, but the original source of all 
unity and reconciliation of the diversely consti- 
tuted, the ultimate goal of all which, separate, 
still strives to become one; the holy re-accep- 
tance into the fulness of peace; the harmonizing 
of all that appears remote, apart and heterogene- 
And if one tells them: “ This is fanatical 


Ss UEEEEEEeeneneeeneeeeenemenn ee 


ous. 
dreaming and new-fangled mysticism,” they say 
nothing, or at the most point among their books 
to Plato. : 

Now one who is accustomed to think, knows | 
also how to distinguish. Accordingly the hearers | 
of the fourth class distinguish between music | 
which claims to be Art, and musie which looks | 
merely to the moment’s entertainment. 
soul—soul they require even here, in whatever 
kind, in whatever form, it may see fit to manifest 


Only | 








itself; for without soul, they think, the playing || 


becomes mere child’s play—for very little chil- 
dren. To them, therefore, Rousseau’s air of 
three notes is worth more than many a whole 
opera, which only makes a noise ; and HANDEL’s 
prayer for peace, which has scarcely more notes 
in it, more than many a fugue, which is a mere 
matter of correct calculation. So, too, he who 
delivers the former well and beautifully, is more 
dear to them than he who merely brings out a 
They do 
not despise the unessential in music, any more 
than they do mere cleverness in that; but both 
are matters of indifference to them unless they 
serve the aspiration to a higher goal; and they 
naturally avoid what is ‘indifferent and yet con- 
sumes time. They adhere neither to the new, 
nor to the old, but to the good, which contem- 
plates and which approximates a higher end ; but 
still more to the excellent, which reaches it. 
They do not despise the judgments of the second 
class; they only give them quietly their place; 
they do not quarrel with those of the third: they 
only give them credit in a friendly spirit for just 


string of bravura arias with facility. 
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| what they are. Their applause not seldom co- 
incides with that of both of them; their point 
of view, never. They understand them both 
quite easily, but are with difficulty understood by 
them. Yet, if they show themselves tolerant, 
they like also to be tolerated. 
gustibus non est disputandum, they hold to bea 


The maxim: De 


sheer truism, and all disputation, except be- 
tween like-minded persons, to be fruitless effort. 
«“ Ah! where are they then, these listeners and 
| judges?” 
Do you comprehend and love them ? 
_ my friend, you yourself belong among them, or 
you are on the way to it, if you but will to be! 


Then, 


| Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. 


By the Author of the New Philharmonic Programmes, London. 


This remarkable work is admitted on all hands 
to be one of the finest examples in existence of 
that style of composition called descriptive music ; 
the aim of which is not merely to raise emotions 
in the mind, but to suggest ideas of objects, facts, 
or scenes, properly appreciable only by other 
senses than that of hearing. 7 

This purpose may be attempted in several 
ways; as, first, by the artificial imitation of 
natural sounds—such as the warbling of birds, 
the cries of animals, the noise of a storm, &e., 
&e. Or, secondly, there may be an attempt to 
imitate qualities not phonetic ; as, for instance, to 
represent something rising by the use of an 
ascending scale, or something leaping by skips of 
intervals; a ludierous example of this kind of 
description being the celebrated old catch, in 
which the notes formed a curve, to represent a 
rainbow! Both these styles of composition, how- 
ever, though in skilful hands they may give rise 
to ingenious and not unpleasing effects (as may 
be seen in Haydn’s oratorio of the Creation, and 
many other works), are but of a low grade, 
requiring no great amount of intellectual percep- 
tion or musical genius in the composer, and giving 
rise to only very commonplace feelings of appre- 
ciation in the hearer. A far more noble kind of 
descriptive music is that which, avoiding trivial 
imitations, endeavors to make the general char- 
acter of the composition serve for the depiction 
of the general ideal characteristics of the scene 
to be represented. The description in this ease 
is effected by what may be called kindred emotions. 
| The music is made to describe facts or scenes 
| 
i] 
| 


through the medium of sensations appertaining to 
them, which sensations are producible only by 
murival combinations. Thus, for instanee, an 
impression of liveliness or solemnity conveyed by 
music may correspond with feelings of the same 
nature excited by certain objects or scenes, and 
so may be said to describe such scenes by recalling 
certain subjective qualities of them. The com- 
poser then will seek first to determine clearly 
what are the ideal characteristics of the scene he 
wishes to portray, and will write his music so as 
to exc te corresponding ideas, leaving all trivial 
similarities out of the question altogether. 
The best kind of descriptive music, therefore, 
combines in itself, to a certain extent, the qualities 
of music and drama together. In music written 
expressly for dramatic representation, the char- 
acter must, of course, be suitable to the nature of 
the scene; and, in return, the scene aids in ren- 
dering the charader of the music intelligible ; 
but, in symphonic compositions, where no adventi- 
tious aids are present, the task of description 
becomes much more difficult, and the interpreta- 
tion often much less clear. Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony was, as far as we know, the first 
attempt to give a symphony, as a whole, a 
descriptive character; and we would particularly 
draw attention to the fact. not generally understood, 
we think, that the method of description here 
followed is almost exclusively of the higher kind. 
An impression prevails amongst many persons 
who have not studied the work carefully, that it 
consists in a great measure of imitative music. 
This is quite a mistake; the author has most 


| 
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carefully avoided (except in one passage, which 


we shall hereafter point out) any common-place | 


imitative effects, and has relied solely on the 
nobler design of acting on the mind by kindred 


impressions. If there were any doubt about this, 


we have’ Beethoven’s own authority in proof of 


it; for it is on record that he described the 
symphony as “consisting more in the expression 
of sentiment, than in actual representation.” 
And it is particularly in illustration of the char- 


acter of the work that we offer the following | 


remarks upon it. 

The Pastoral Symphony was composed in 1808, 
and is numbered as Op. 68, corresponding to 
about the middle period of the composer’s second 
or best style. It is the only symphonic composi- 
tion, except the funeral march in the /roica, to 
which any descriptive character has been expressly 
attached by the composer. 

The first movement is intended to depict the 
cheerful sensations awakened in the mind by an 
arrival in the country: and this idea of a visit is 
a very striking one. Beethoven understood well 
the fact that the charms of rural scenery are 
much more keenly appreciated by visitors to, 
than by residents in, the country; and there are 
few inhabitants of large towns who cannot bear 
testimony to the delight experienced, when, after 
perhaps months of imprisonment in crowded 
streets, they first arrive amidst the freshness of a 
country scene. The original expression in the 
score, “heitere Empfindungen,” 1s scarcely well 
translateable into English, the word heitere mean- 
ing something between “cheerful” and “ gay,” 
more lively than the former, more earnest than 
the latter; the kind of sensation we feel when 
something occurs to exhilarate the mind without 
disturbing its thoughtfulness; precisely that, in 
short, which is produced by charming scenery. 
And to raise sensations of this kind, through the 
medium of the ear instead of the eye, has been 
the composer’s object in this first movement. It 
is in no respect whatever imitative, and it is 
scarcely possible to give a meaning to individual 
passages, as it is by the general character of the 
movement alone that its effect is intended to be 
produced. It is exceedingly simple, melodious, 
vnd flowing, exhibiting no feature calculated to 
distract the attention from the pure harmony and 
melody of the music, or even to call forth that 
startled admiration with which this composer’s 
works are sometimes heard; all is quiet and calm, 
and may be listened to and admired with as little 
mental exertion as is required to appreciate the 
beauties of the woods and the fields. The second 
motivo includes double counterpoint on three 
subjects, but is, nevertheless, perfectly clear; and 
the elaboration of the second part is singularly 
free from complexity—so true has the composer 
adhered to the plan he had jn view. The instru- 
mentation of this, as well as the second movement, 
is simple, the orchestra consisting only of the 
ordinary string and wood bands, with the addition 
of two horns. 

The second or slow movement is entitled Scene 
am Bach ; i. e., a scene by a brook or rivulet. It 
is not easy to define, with any pretensions to 
accuracy, the precise nature of the ideas that the 
composer intended to convey in this movement, 
further than that its general character is placid, 
flowing, rich, and melodious, and so may be taken 
to correspond with the feelings excited by the 
gorgeous natural coloring of some thickly wooded 
landscape, having a stream as its principal feature. 
The leading character of the music lies in the 
fulness of the harmony, the peculiar flowing style 
of the accompaniment, and the richness of the 
instrumentation. It has been sometimes thought 
that the accompaniment may be intended to 
represent the murmuring of a brook; but this, 
we think, would be inconsistent with the principle 
usually followed throughout the symphony. As 
an imitation, the thing would be a failure; as a 
suggestion of the idea of massive beauty, it is 
noble and effective. There, is, however, a pas- 
sage at the end of the movement which comes 
under the category of imitation of sounds— 
namely, a trio, of three birds, denoted in the score 
as nightingale, quail, and cuckoo, and represented 
by the fiute, oboe, and clarionet respectively. 





We have often wished this passage, so unlike any 
other part of the symphony, was not there, as 
| compromising the dignity of the composition ; 
' and it is so obviously an episode, that we indulge 
a fancy it may have been a subsequent interpola- 
tion, added perhaps at the instance of some of the 
composer's lady friends, who thought the presence 
of good unmistakeable birds essential to complete 
| the ideal landscape. We believe that if Beethoven 
had sincerely approved this style of description, 
he would have introduced the warblers into the 
body of the movement (as Spohr has done in his 


| symphony “ Die Weihe der Tone”) ; for the few 


shakes and ornaments that occur in the melodies 
are obviously only suggestive and not imitative. 
The bird episode, is, however, it must be admitted, 
in some measure redeemed by the admirable way 
in which it is expressed, and its skilful connection 
with the more legitimate part of the music. 

The third movement, in which trumpets are add- 
ed, is intended to represent a rustic féle, and its gen- 
eral characteristic is sparkling gaiety, mingled with 
a certain quaintness difficult to describe, but which 
admirably corresponds with the idea generally 
entertained of peasant sports. A kind of musette 
feature, frequently occurring, may probably be 
intended to embody the idea of the simplicity of 
rustic music. A kind of solo for oboe, repeated 
by clarionet and horn, and accompanied each time 
with the bassoon playing only the key note and 
its fifth alternately, points to the same resemblance. 
In the middle of the movement, occurs an episode 
in common time, the strongly marked rhythm and 
quaint construction of which evidently suggest 
the joyous abandon of unrestrained rustic merri- 
ment. At the end of this, a sustained trumpet 
note appears to call the revellers back; the 
former measure is introduced again, soon becom- 
ing more joyous as the time increases to presto, 
and the fete appears to come to a close. The 
final cadence is, however, not completed ; for, in- 
stead of the expected close on the chord of F, 
the dominant harmony is succeeded by a low 
murmur of the basses on Dp, forming the com- 
mencement of the storm. 

And how shall we describe the stupendous dis- 
play of musical genius here contained? — This 
movement is alone a study for a lifetime ; not only 
as an unparalleled example of the power of musi- 
‘al description, but also as one of the most 
masterly specimens of legitimate musical writing 
that is to be found in the whole range of Beet- 
hoven’s compositions. For it is easy to show that, 
strong as is the temptation which a storm offers for 
unworthy devices, there is not a note of this which 
is not pure music of the noblest kind. We cannot 
lay too much emphasis on the fact that it is not 
imitative. ‘There are people who think it neces- 
sary, in order to realize to their own minds the 
descriptive power of the composition, that they 
should be able to trace in it, not only the roll of 
the thunder, but the pattering of the rain drops, 
the howling of the wind, the cries of frightened 
animals, &c.; but all this is pure imagination, and 
we are convinced that the composer himself 
would not have considered such interpretations 
any compliment to his intellectual powers. His 
aim was not to imitate noises, which would have 
been but puerile work at the best, but rather to 
produce impressions or emotions—a far higher 
and nobler work, and one which gave him a much 
wider scope, as embracing elements of impressive- 
ness out of the domain of sound altogether, such 
as the heavy sultriness of the air, the gasping of 
nature, as it were, for breath; the general im- 
pression of awe produced by the impending war 
of the elements, &c. &c., all of which are more or 
less typified in the scene now before us. The 
emotions excited by the awful phenomena of a 
heavy summer thunder storm are of the sublimest 
character; and their production by music, if prac- 
ticable at all, certainly requires higher means 
than the clatter of peas in a tin case, or a series 
of thumps on a drum head. And it is particularly 
worthy of notice, as an evidence how Beethoven 
shunned mere imitation, that the drums, which in 
ordinary musical storms form the staple commodity, 
as giving from time immemorial the orthodox 
representation of thunder, are throughout this 





movement quite subordinate ; they strengthen the 






































effects of the other instruments but in no instance 
take any independent part of their own. For 
example, the ood idea of any ordinary composer 
would have been to commence the storm with a roll 
of the drums pianissimo, to imitate distant thunder. 
Not so Beethoven. Te produces the effect desired 
by music, not by mere noise. His first rumble is, 
as has been already stated, an interruption of a 
cadence by a tremolo of basses on the semitone 
above the dominant. This is followed by light 
piano passages, of a singular uncertain character, 
on the violins; the tremolo then is repeated a 
little louder and longer, with the addition of a few 
holding notes on wind instruments; the violin 
passages enter again, a gradual crescendo follows, 
then the first burst of the storm occurs. It is 
impossible to conceive a better representation, 
condensed into so short a space, of the feelings 
attendant upon the approach of a storm: the first 
distant alarm, the incipient fear, the listening 
anxiety, and at last the certainty of the impending 
elemental war! The crash ‘itself is simply a 
fortissimo minor chord, with a tremolo on the 
violins. Here the drums enter for the first time ; 
but we have a great doubt whether, either here 
or in any other part of the movement, the com- 
oser had the intention of giving any direct 
imitation of the sound of thunder. The idea is 
rather that of alarm and confusion; the latter 
being expressed by a very original device in the 
basses—namely, making the contra bassi play 
groups of four notes against corresponding groups 
of fire on the violoncellos ; the drums add weight, 
of course, to the general effect, as they do in any 
other forte passage, but nothing more. The 


strength of the storm is carried on by a series of 


vigorous erratic unison passages, giving a fine 
idea of a wayward force struggling, as it were, to 
expand itself in the strife of the elements. After 
this comes a lull of some length, interrupted by 
occasional vivid startling chords, with an echo 
instantly following, probably intended, not so 
much to depict any actual incident, as to keep the 
attention awake, and give a general idea of the 
constant power of the disturbing agency, though 
for the present subdued ; and this is also impressed 
on the mind by the continual tremolo of the violins 
and the frequent low running passages of the 
basses, which, however, are here more regular 
than before. In time, another outbreak threatens; 
the violins take up again their first passage, the 
wind instruments join in sustained moaning notes, 
or in pitiful interrupted wails; the basses resume 
their confused rumble; and, after a gradual 
crescendo, comes another fortissimo burst of the 
storm. This, however, is not a simple sustained 
chord like the first one, but a rezular musical 
phrase; in which the hurried descent of the 
violins through the chord in each bar; the fine 
march of the bass: the impressive prolonged 
unisons of the wind instruments; the double 
syncopated accents; and the simple, yet masterly 
and striking modulations, give not only a most 
forcible and appropriate effect, but also a character 
of great grandeur in a musical point of view. 
The storm temporarily lulls again, and now 
comes the most striking part of the scene. It 
may be noticed by anybody who will take the 
trouble to observe the phenomena of a thunder- 
storm, that, immediately before the heaviest crash, 
there generally occurs a lull; during which, how- 
ever, the stillness which seems to prevail is of an 
unearthly awful character, evidently only the 
precursor of greater violence: the heavens, so to 
speak, appearing to be gathering strength for 
their most terrible discharge. At this time the 
atmosphere is unusually oppressive; and it is 
iunpossible to avoid a sensation of fearful suspense, 
in expectation of the explosion, which we feel 
must be close at hand. Now Beethoven has 
seized this feature with the greatest skill. It is 
scarcely possible to describe the manner in which 
the representation is effected; but, for about 
twelve bars (pp. 136 and 137 in the Leipsic 
Score), the imagination is kept in a state of indes- 
cribable tension, precisely corresponding to the 
effect on the mind of the lull above alluded to. 
It is here, and here only, that the composer has 
used the chromatic scale ; one of the most common 
devices to imitate storm and wind among common- 
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place writers; but its effect here is not imitative 
—it is used as a means of increasing the sensation 
of indefinite, restless anxiety; and, conjoined 
with the alternate moaning and starting of the 
other parts, expresses perfeetly the feeling in- 
tended to be conveyed; namely, the anticipation 
of the coming explosion. And, accordingly, on 
the fourth beat of the bar; that is, just when it 
would be least expected, the whole orchestra, now 
strengthened for the first time by two trombones 
and a piccolo, barst into a terrific crash, which is 
the grand climax of the force of the storm. This 
is formed by the full chord of the diminished 
seventh, sustained for several bars, and followed 
by a succession of other similar chords, interrupted 
by sudden s/orzandos, and leading into a repetition 
of the fine deseending passage before alluded to. 

But now the storm begins finally to abate ; and 
here again the skill of the composer becomes 
strongly marked. It is a matter of observation 
that, generally speaking, a storm ceases very soon 
after the most violent outburst; the whole accu- 
mulation of the disturbing agent being then re- 
lieved. The thunder continues for a time in the 
distance ; but the gloom begins to clear off, the 
clouds open, a peep of the blue sky is seen, which 
quickly expands, and relieved nature resumes her 
wonted appearance. All this is most admirably 
followed in the Symphony ; the grand crask over, 
the force soon begins to slacken, a diminuendo 
commences, and soon reaches a piano; the basses 
descend, bringing the rumbling to thetr lowest 
notes; an occasional sforzando oceurs, but the 
evidence of the brightening up of the elements 
gradually becomes more complete; and this not 
only by the cessation of the characteristics of the 
storm, but by a complete change in the nature of 
the harmony ; the entrance of clear, open, major 
chords; first subdued in the lower octaves, and 
then taken more prominently, and combined with 
sweet, touching melody, offering a most. striking 
and beautiful parallel to the natural effect above 
described. The basses ever and anon give a 
slight, deep roll; but this soon ceases altogether, 
and a few clear notes of the flute, used as a pass- 
ing into the last movement, declare that the storm 
is over, and all is again serene. 

Such is Beethoven’s representation of a storm, 
which we may safely say is altogether unparal- 
leled, not only in its effect, but in regard to the 
noble character of the means by which this effect 
is obtained. 

The concluding movement represents Pastoral 
Songs, or the embodiment of feclings of joy and 
gratitude after the storm. It commences with a 
kind of pastoral call, taken first on the clarionets, 
and then on the horns; after which an elegant 
melody is introduced, which forms the principal 
subject of the movement. The character of the 
whole is highly melodious and cheerful; the in- 
strumentation rich and full; the two trombones, 
first introduced in the storm, being here retained 
to fill in the harmony. The coda, from the dini- 
nuendo after the furtissino, is singularly beauti- 


ful and impressive, and the conclusion is very 
’ . 





original. 


—>—— 


Rosstxr.—It is most interesting to hear him 
speak of Beethoven and Mozart. IIe calls the 
last “un homme colossal”’—the greatest genius 
of which the musical world can boast. When 
only in his ninth year he knew Mozart’s Sona- 
fas, and a few years later, all his other works. 
Ilis admiration for Mozart is unbounded. That 
he perfectly understood Don Giovanni and Le 
Nozze di Figaro did not astonish me; but that, 
on hearing the overture to Die Zauberjlite, he 
continually broke out in expressions of admira- 
tion, proved an amount of appreciation in him 
not generally suspected by Germans. He de- 
signated Cosi fun Tutte the first comic opera, 
and on my politely making an allusion to his own 
Barbiere, he exclaimed, discontentedly, as if I 
had wished to pay him a false compliment: “ Ah, 
what is that in comparison!” To show the im- 

ression real German music produces upon him, 
may mention that he praised Spohr’s concertos 
very highly ; of his operas, on the other hand, he 
had only found one or two good things in Faust ; 
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Spohr’s other dramatic works he did not know. 
Tasked him if he had never composed sympho- 
nies himself. He replied that, with the excep- 
tion of the overtures to his operas, he had never 
written instrumental music. ‘ What would you 
have?” he said. “That is a separate study ; 
any one who, after Beethoven, would produce 
anything of importance in this branch of art, 
must devote himself, &@ corps perdu, to the most 
earnest and most profound efforts, and would not, 
even then, produce anything like what Beethoven 
has produced. I have neither attempted to ae- 
quire the necessary knowledge, nor have I had 
time to do so.” He speaks with great reverence 
of Mendelssohn and Weber. He appeared to be 
but little acquainted with the more modern Ttal- 
ian composers; if any of their works were played 
on the Promenade at Kissingen, he was always 
obliged to refer to the programme for the names 
of the authors. Of his own compositions, he 
speaks with great modesty, and frequently replies 
to praise of them with deprecatory contempt. 
On one occasion, when Meyerbeer’s Marche aur 
Flambeaux was performed, he suddenly stopped 
and exclaimed: * Mais de qui est done cette 
marche de geants; c’est quelque chose de fort 
vieax.”. On my telling him the name of the 
composer, he merely sud: **C’est fort bean!” 
and walked on.— Neue Berliner Musth-Zeitung. 





Tur Vioir.—Slow and tender melodies, con- 
fided too often, now-a-days, to wind instruments, 
are, nevertheless, never better rendered than by 
amass of violins. Nothing can equal the toaching 
sweetness of a score of first strings made to sing 
by twenty well-skilled bows. That is, in fact, the 
true female voice of the orchestra—a voice at 
onee passionate and chaste, heart-rending, yet 
soft, which can weep, sigh, lament, chant, pray, 
and muse, or burst forth into joyous accents, as 
none other can do. An imperceptible movement 
of the arm, an almost unconscious sentiment on 
the part of him who experiences it, producing 
scarcely any apparent effect when executed by a 
single violin, shall, when multiplied by a number 
of them in unison, give forth enchanting gradation, 
irresistible impulse, and accents which penetrate 
to the very heart’s core.— Berlioz. 


—-> 


Yankee Doodle. 
(From the N. Y. Evening Post,) 

A writer in [Tarper’s Magazine for the current 
month seems to find his Dutch blood dancing to a 
new tune in the delight he experiences at a dis- 
covery in recent researches into American litera- 
ture, concerning the much-disputed origin of 
Yankee Doodle. Of course we cannot find it in 
our hearts to criticize the “song in use among the 
Datch laborers” which “ trolls out thus :” 

*“Yanker didel, doodel down 
Didel, dudel, lanter, 
Yanke viver, voover vown 

Botermilk und Tanther.” 

There is a genuineness in the look of these 
lines which reminds one of the works of Diedrick 
Knickerbocker ; and we rejoice in the addition of 
this testimony to the mass of evidence going to show 
the immense value of the Dutch element in our 
population which the “/osel Yankees” (we mean , 
New Englanders) have so. studiously obscured 
and covered up in history. We commend this 
subject to the Historical Society. And in this 
connection we desire to add another and a similar 
proof of the base spirit which has hitherto 
succeeded in preventing the merits of our early 
Dutch literature from shining by its own light in 
the darkness which always precedes the dawn of 
a great era. ; 

These remarks have been suggested by finding 
among the curious Dutch works in the library of 
the Historical Society a copy of the poems of the 
learned Rijme-Laar, a much neglected writer, 
who accompanied Adrian Block in the “ Tiger” 
to New Netherlands in 1612-13. It is well known 
that Block’s ship was burnt at Manhattan while 
he was preparing to return to Holland, and that 
he was ditiged to remain while engaged in build- 
ing the yacht, which was the glorious Duteh har- 
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binger of the future maritime supremacy of New 
Netherlands. It was at this time that the first 
cabins were built on Manhattan Island; and it is 
supposed that the poet exercised his talent for 
composition “in the midst of the perils and trials 
of the early colonial settlement,” “not repelled 
by the rudeness of the wild life of America, but 
drawing from its unkempt nature fresh illustrations 
and a bolder imagery.” 

But to our extract: (Vervolg der Gedichten 
van H. K. Rijme-Laar, 2, p. 66.) The intelligent 
reader will need no further introduction or com- 
ment, in view of such “flat burglary as ever was 
committed.” 

“ Heile Kolombie’s jollie landt; 
Heile das burgher’s belliepandt, 
Vat held das laws und bond das stadt 
Vat was nein loose, nein dawn, nein late; 
Und ven licht of sonne was gone 
Vas loosed und leit das honor daun. 
Boosaarding mensch may carp and yaw, 
Goedaardig mensch zorg nein von straw: 
Allos ready for zwaar-bier 
Wanneer Hollandenschan appear: 
Vast, vereenigd leit vos bee 
Hauling taut our bandt-bellie; 
On bewimpeld en our talk, 
Leit us blazen for Nieuw-Jorek. 
New York, Oct. 1, 1855. Buink Bouurkort. 
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* Professors.” 
(Continued from Fitzgerald's City Item, Philadelphia.) 


Our readers will remember that last week we 
spoke at length of the existing abuses in regard 
to the expression, “ Professors of Music,” and 
particularly of the wide latitude allowed by the 
public as to its true signification. The extent to 
which the abuse is carried almost exceeds belief. 
Every foreigner who comes to take his abode 
here styles himself a Professor, issues circulars 
and cards as if he were the most accomplished 
musician in the world, and on the sole strength, 
perhaps, of a tolerable execution on the piano, 
does his best to impose himself upon the public 
as the only person in the city worthy of encourage- 
ment. A young lad from the country or some 
inland town, with the small smattering of knowl- 
edge obtainable in his native place, and with the 
confidence naturally ensuing from having been 
lionized by people more ignorant than himself, 
comes here and does as the foreigners have done 
—he, too, announces himself a Professor. Still 
more unworthy recruits come from the ranks of 
trade, which they abandon upon discovering that 


| pretentious claims, founded upon the smallest 


modicum of musical ability, are more profitable 
than manual labor. No matter how trifling the 
amount of information any of these pretenders 
may possess ; if they proceed in a_ business-like 
way to humbug the people, success and patronage 
attend them for a time at least; so the blame 
should not fall solely upon their shoulders, but be 
divided between them and those who consent to 
foster the obvious imposition. 

As the evil has not worked its own cure, it ap- 
pears to us that the time has come for the real 
musicians to arouse and strive manfully to check, 
without delay, the spread of the abuse. There 
are many ways to effect this desirable end, but 


| the most feasible and decisive method seems to 
be that of which we are now about to speak. 


We have no conservatory of music such as 
those which exist in all the European cities of a 
population as large as Philadelphia’s, and in 
many, too, that boast but half our number of in- 
The so-called Academies of Music, 
both here and in New York, are merely theatres 
for the representation of Italian or French Ope- 
ras, not schools for the instruction of Americans 
in the science or practice of music, as their name 
would seem to imply that they should be. There 
is not a faculty of any college or university in the 
Union justly qualified to confer musical degrees, 
although one institution attempted to create a 
Doctor of Music, and thereby produced an infi- 
nite deal of amusement among the really musical 
circles. What we suggest, then, is that some 
well-established musical society in our city should 
obtain from the Legislature a supplement to its 
charter, empowering it to form a College of 








Music, consisting, we will say, of three professor- 
ships, of Vocal, Instrumental Music, and of Com- 
position. These chairs must be filled by gentle- 
men of long experience and of unquestionable 
ability, and there are many such among our old 
ranks of “ Teachers,” as they now term them- 
selves. They should form classes for instruction, 
| ay down regular, complete and thorough courses 
of study, to be gone through by every pupil, and 
by strict examination assure themselves of the 
competence of each student before suffering him 
to pass finally. On graduating, the students 
should be furnished with diplomas, giving them 
perhaps the degree of Protessor, or still better, 
that of Bachelor of Music, as is done in the Eng- 
lish Universities. This would serve as a guaran- 
tee of their ability, and as a strong recommenda- 
tion to the public should the graduates determine 
upon teaching music. 

We think this plan would have the desired 
effect. It would give the native musicians op- 
portunities of study which they do not now pos- 
sess, and on their passing through the college, it 
would confer upon them a distinction that would 


at once give them a place in the consideration of | 


the public, and show that they had a right to the 
position claimed. It would not, it is true, pre- 
vent imposture entirely, but it would give it a 
severe check, as the people at large would expect 
any person terming himself a Professor, to be 
able to show his diploma. The society under- 
taking to perform this work would deserve the 
thanks of all the true musicians of the country, 
and do more good to the cause of music than by 
giving fifty concerts in a season, gratis. It is, 
however, a plan that eannot succeed by means of 
half measures; the professors selected must be 
men of standing, musically and socially ; their 
names must be widely known and their merit 
acknowledged ; the course of study be severe 
and closely adhered to, while the examinations 
cannot be too minute, or too strict. These mat- 
ters are necessary in order to prove that the rank 
of Professor cannot be properly obtained without 
toil and difficulty, and that the graduate has fairly 
won his degree. 

We commend our suggestions to all our old 
chartered societies and to the musical circles at 
large, trusting that some steps may be taken to 
prevent the further intrusion of incompetent 
teachers. 

— — > —— 


The “ North Star” at the New York Academy. 


The production of Meverbeer’s North Star 
—as an opera written in French and sung in 
Italian is facetiously ealled—drew a larger audi- 
ence than has been *gathered together by any 
musical event since Grisi and Mario left us ; and 
judging from the manner in which the perform- 
ance was received, a succession of well filled 
houses will reward the manager for the pains he 
has taken in bringing out this novelty. This 
North Star, or Etoile du Nord, or Stella del Nord, 
is in fact The Camp of Silesia, written to another 
libretto, and re-written in some parts of the music, 
if we mistake not. It is both in plot and style of 
compo-ition much lighter than any other of Mey- 
erbeer’s works with which the public generally 
are acquainted. Peter the Great is the hero; 
and we first see him playing ship-carpenter at a 
village near Wyborg on the shores of the Gulf 
of Finland. Here, according to Scripr, the li- 
bretto-writer, he fell in love with a village beauty 
named Catherine, and here too found, in a pastry 
cook, a man who became afterwards one of his 
most favored officers and councillors. The origin 
of the Menschikoffs was plainly in Scribe’s eye. 
Catherine favors Peter, whose real rank she of 
course does not suspect ; but she sends him off to 
win a cross of honor, in order to be worthy of 
her. (She wouldn’t have made the same condi- 
tion with the Czar. Why?) He goes; but 
meantime, she, by tact and boldness, has saved 
her native village from being plundered by a 
roving band of villanous-looking Cossacks; and 
she herself joins the army as a substitute for a 
cowardly brother, who is just about to be mar- 
ried, and who prefers the one companion-in-arms 
that he has, to the many that he might have; 





only on the principle, we suppose, that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush. As she goes 
off in a boat to join the army, the first act closes. 

The second act takes us to the Russian Camp, 
where we find her doing soldier’s duty and just 
on the point of discovering a plot against the 
Czar. Peter himself soon appears, and as he is 
drinking and talking with the quondam pastry- 
cook, his mistress is detailed to stand sentry by 
his tent. She is a man and a soldier, however, 
only as far as her regimentals go; and she peeps 
into the tent. ‘There she sees Peter, her Peter, 
with his cross of honor indeed, but, alas for the 
frailty of man, making temporary love to a vivan- 
diere. This does not suit her notions of propriety ; 
and being in her wrath, surprised at her peeping 
by her corporal, and reproved, she slaps his face. 
The crime is worthy of death, and to death on 
the spot she is condemned by Peter. She at- 
tempts to make him recognize her; but after his 
fashion he has got gloriously drunk, and she is 
carried off to be shot. She makes her escape, 
however, having previously sent to her Peter— 
the information which she has obtained about the 
revolt, which he is thus enabled to quell, and the 
second act closes in an outburst of loyalty and 
patriotism. 

In the third act she has got to Moscow, and 
goes mad in white muslin. Could any young wo- 
man, with a due sense of propriety, allow herself 
to become insane in a toilet composed of any 
other material ? Her Peter is profoundly touched, 
and attempts her restoration #4 building for and 
placing her in a village like that in which he 
first found her; and having made up this trifling 
little prescription, he adds to it, by way of condi- 
ments, some Finnish choruses and an air upon 
the flute by himself. The treatment is efficacious. 
The young lady comes to her senses in the arms 
of her Peter, and—being a lady—faints, of course. 
She revives, however, in time to have the impe- 
rial purple thrown over her white muslin before 
the curtain falls. 

From this sketch of the chief incidents of the 
plot, it will be seen that the opera is altogether 
wanting in dramatic interest. The relations of 
the events to each other are not clearly defined, 
the situations have no striking import, and the 
story ends but does not culminate. Compare 
such a plot as this with those of Norma, La Son- 
nambula, Don Giovanni, Il Giuramento, Ernani, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and see how utterly defi- 
cient it is in that grand dramatic element upon 
which rests so much of their success, and also of 
their actual merit as lyric dramas. To this lack 
of interest in its story, it adds the utter want of 
inspiration in its music. Meyerbeer, a musician 
of prodigious acquirements, an artist who has 
thorough mastery of his materials, the voice and 
the orchestra, a man of indefatigable industry and 
of singular ingenuity, has every quality necessary 
to the composer, but one—genius. Genius is a 
thing of degree, and men may have of it a high 
or an inferior order; but he has none of any 
kind—not a spark. In his best work, Robert le 
Diable, there is one air, and but one, which is 
almost as good as an inspiration ; but even that 
is a miracle of labor ; and every other that he has 
written is itself evidence that it was painfully per- 
petrated with malice aforethought. His success 
—such as it is—has been gained by making his 
operas splendid spectacles. In L’Etoile du Nord, 
there is a great deal of skilfully written concerted 
music, admirable use of the orchestra, singular 
and striking effects produced by a few instru- 
ments, but not one spontaneous melody; and we 
decline the ungrateful task of examining it in de- 
tail. Taken as a whole, however, it must always 
be entertaining to a general audience, when it is 
properly put on the stage. It is bustling, amusing, 
and striking in the way of spectacle. The per- 
formers generally do the music and _ themselves 
justice. Mme. La Grange and Sig. Coletti par- 
ticularly distinguish themselves. Sig. Amodio has 
a part much too low for him, and with little music 
worth singing. Sig. Brignoli has a_pretty-ish 
romance, daintily accompanied, which he sings in 
a pretty-ish way—not always in tune. The cho- 
ruses are fairly, and the orchestral parts very 
creditably, performed—WN. Y. Cour. § Eng. 
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New Voiume.—Our present number of October 
4, commences a new half-yearly volume. The month 
of October too is properly the commencement of the 
academic year in music; it is the beginning of the 
musical *‘ season.” We shall be happy therefore to 
receive the names (and dollars) of as many new sub- 
scribers as desire a weekly paper, which shall keep 
them ‘posted up” in musical matters, and aid them 
to discern and to appreciate what is true and worthy 
amid so much that is pretentious and false. Give us 
a large subscription list this winter, and we will make 
your paper doubly worth it. 

{F We can furnish one and one only complete set of 
the Journal of Music bound; for which of course we 
must charge an extra price.—With the exception of 
two numbers only, (which occur in Vols. V. and VI.) 
we can furnish volumes bound or unbound of the 
Journal from the commencement. Also single num- 
bers. 


Orchestral Concerts— The Beethoven Con- 
cert Society. 

There is a singular anomaly in the history of 
orchestral, or, as they are sometimes called, sym- 
phony concerts in Boston. We have had the 
name of being remarkably fond of hearing great 
instrumental music, and of being classical in our 
taste—at least, compared with most American 
cities. We have had during the past twenty 
years a great many more orchestral concerts than 
New York or Philadelphia, or than many a Eu- 
ropean city of our size. We have had all of 
Beethoven's symphonies performed in the course 
of a single winter, and with our great Music Hall 
crowded, or at least full, each time. We have 
had each winter two or three times as many pub- 
lie concerts, two or three times as many great 
orchestral works performed, and before larger 
audiences, than any of our sister cities. And yet, 
strange to say, and to our shame it must be con- 
fessed, Boston at this day is as far as it ever was 
from having any sure and permanent provision 
for the satisfaction of this still returning want. 
The thing is not yet organized and grown up 
into a live institution, to which we can look for- 
ward every winter as a matter of course, sure of 
our orchestral supplies, and not have to speculate 
and inquire doubtfully and anxiously: Are we 
to have orchestral music again? Is anybody 
moving in the matter, or will it be left to take 
care of itself, until it is too late to seize upon the 
true conditions of success? Are we simply trust- 
ing in our oft-attested love of music, taking the 
demand as earnest of the supply, and folding our 
arms in the comfortable assurance that something 
must and will “turn up”? Like a certain cler- 
ical bon vivant, who was supposed to look back 
from the other world upon the goods things of 
this, we think of our musical seasons past and we 
yet our cuis- 


. 


grow “hungry from recollection ;’ 
ine remains all to be organized as much as ever. 
To build up a grand orchestra, worthy of 
Beethoven and Mozart and all the great com- 
posers whom we want to hear and know, is really 
a great work, a work of years. We have heard 
most of the masterpieces of these authors, we 
have had so many years of concerts, so many 
glorious performances and seasons full of present 
pleasure and of greater promise, and yet here at 
this day we have no orchestra. Boston is without 





an orchestra !—Boston, the classical-music-loving 
city. To organize good concerts on the grand 
scale, so that they shall both pay—that is, offer 
inducements to the musicians and artists to take 
part in them—and at the same time not sink into 
the category of mere amusements for grown-up 
children, but minister to a higher love, and edu- 
cate and carry up the public taste, is also a work 
of time, requiring not a little management and 
toil, even with the good orchestra given and only 
waiting for the employer to say the word. Twen- 
ty years of concerts, some of them glorious to 
look back upon, and yet we have neither the 
organized management nor the established, con- 
stantly-improving orchestra, for which all the 
world, hearing of our concerts, credits Boston! 
To our shame must we own it. 

Where lies the difficulty ? It is not that we 
have lacked materials for an orchestra ;—although 
these, deceived in the hope of sure and perma- 
nent support, may have somewhat dwindled in 
the last two years. It is not that the love and 
taste for Symphony and Overture is not yet 
enough developed in our people ;—although the 
taste of a community, however high and promising 
to-day, is pretty sure to fall away from its high 
water mark to-morrow, without some sure pro- 
gressive course of exercise and education; if we 
do not progress, we retrograde. It is not that we 
have not liberal and wealthy friends of music, 
who have stood in the gap many times, and are 
ready to do so again:—although the forcing pro- 
cess, as a substitute for growth, must in the nature 
of things lose virtue when too frequently repeated. 
It is not, that we have not had abundance of 
efforts, of external aid, and all manner of expe- 
riments and systems tried. The difficulty lies in 
the fact that no one method has been persisted in, 
until gradually it could shape itself into the right 
method. Many times we have had promising re- 
sults, we have succeeded temporarily and ap- 
proximatively, and have closed a season with en- 
thusiasm and rejoicing, and have taken it for 
granted that it would of course go on fiom glory 
But the tem- 
porary success has never been pursued and culti- 
vated into permanence. The whole want has 
been of organization ; for other wanting elements 
would have been one by one supplied and made 
Now we have 


unto glory in succeeding seasons. 


secure in course of time by that. 
tried a great many systems, and have got a great 
many good concerts out of them ; but still where 
are we? Where we were at first, as to the power 
of using our advantages. We have had organized 
societies to provide our music. We have had 
our Academy, employing the musicians; we bave 
had our Musical Fund Society, in which the mu- 
sicians employed themselves ; each did the best it 
could for a few years, did really much good, but 
had to give it up beyond a certain point. We 
have sat still and let music come to us from abroad ; 
—and for a series of writers the taste for instru- 
mental music was certainly quickened as it had 
never been before by the artistic performances of 
that little “Germania” orchestra, with its fine 
sketches rather than full presentations of the Sym- 
phonies; these were a good model, and we owe 
them much, but we could not hold them, they 
were not of us, and they scattered. Last year 
we tried the simple subscription plan, guarantied 
by amateurs of means, who had their committee 
for raising an orchestra and managing the con- 
certs; and the result was a larger and better 





orchestra and an excellent series of concerts—on 
the whole perhaps the best we ever had—a grow- 
ing attendance and delight throughout the season ; 
yet the concerts did not pay ; there was a consid- 
erable deficit, which nothing but the extraordinary | 
interest of the Beethoven Statue festival (justi- | 
fying double prices for that evening) saved from | 
being a very formidable one. The public had 
been appealed to, and the public only half 





responded. 

Now it is perfectly right that the supply, in 
music as in more material necessities, should de- 
pend on the demand. If the public want good 
music, let the public pay for it. A very moder- 
ate price, if paid by all or half of all who anx- 
iously inquire : What for orchestral concerts this 
winter ? would be ample support for the best of 
concerts. It fis the only wholesome and _thor- 
oughly reliable kind of support. To be reliable 
and to really amount to a support, it must come 
in the form of pledged subscriptions to a series 
of concerts promptly given beforehand. This is 
one prime condition of good concerts. To make 
it operative, there must be one other: a perma- 





nent, wise organization of managers, ready to 
meet the public, and on whom the public can 
rely to use the support so furnished in the most 
effectual manner for the end desired. These two | 
levers are to set the ball in motion, and not let it | 
spend its force and drop entirely to the ground 
at the end of each heat. 

An appeal is now again made to the musical 
public of Boston, and a chance offered to secure 
ascries of Eight Grand Orchestral Concerts, if 
said public care enough to have them. In the 
want of any established organization, the same 
committee of gentlemen, who managed the con- 
certs last year, and in answer to repeated sug- 
gestions and inquiries, have undertaken to try 
the experiment again. They have thought that 
the ground gained last winter ought not to be 
lost ; that a little systematic’ perseverance for 
perhaps only one year more, in building on upon 
that gain, may place orchestral music on a sure | 
basis for the future here in Boston. Their aim is 
not simply to provide for the present want; their 
aim is now, as it was last year, to build up an 
orchestra anda machinery for giving concerts, 
which may prove permanent. Every musical | 
city in Europe has its Philharmonic Society, on 


which it can depend for annual supplies of great 
orchestral music. New York, which never until 
the last two years has had as many concerts or 
as large audiences as our smaller city, has now 
its flourishing Philharmonic Society, with a large 
and long-trained orchestra, and a certainty of 
selling all its tickets at the slightest announce- 
ment of a concert. Why shall it not be so here? 

With a view to this permanence, and taking a 
suggestion from the great Symphonies most fre- 
quently performed, and from the noble statue 
that presides in our hall, the committee have 
assumed the name of “ THe BrETHOVEN Con- 
cert Socrety.” It is a good name to conjure 
by. They who have taken it, and who have 
volunteered to work under it, will do their best, 
will do at least as well as they have done, and 
turn the past experience to account, if only their 
appeal is promptly met by our so-called musical 
public. With the public now the whole thing 
rests. The public must come forward promptly 
and take up the tickets before the concerts cao 
be given. The usual democratic system of cheap 
SET 
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prices is proposed. In order that the great risk 
may be covered at the outset, the inducement to 
subscribe fur the series is made liberal: only 
three dollars for the whole eight concerts. And 
a broad difference is made in favor of those who 
take tickets for the season. For the single con- 
cert the price is fixed at one dollar—more than 
we have been used to, but not more than is usual 
in all other cities, and really very low for con- 
certs of this order, which should be worth as 
much as any opera. 

Let it be clearly understood then, that the con- 


| certs will not be given unless 1500 sets of tickets, 


| names ? 


at the low rate of 33,00, shall be subscribed for 


value opportunities of hearing good orchestral 
music come promptly forward and put down their 
Will you not settle it now once for all, 
friends, that there shall be no uncertainty in fu- 
ture about good orchestral concerts here in Bos- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| before the 20th of this month. Will not all who 
| 
| 
| 


ton, where we have enjoyed so many ? 

P. S. We have omitted to mention one part of 
the plan. Should the proposed concerts more 
than pay expenses, the balance will be applied 
towards the formation of a fund in aid of future 
Orchestral Concerts. 


——L__—————— 


Mlle. Parodi’s Concerts. 


| Mlle. Paropt is a singer who pleases the many, 
| who always draws large audiences, and all whose 
| efforts are applauded and encored. Mr. Strakoscn 
is a pianist of the brilliant, popular kind, who makes 
the tones of the Piano sparkle before the eyes, as it 
were, of those who are susceptible to the beauty of 
musical sounds, but who are children in musical taste 
and knowledge. That he can play also for the intel- 
lectual and classically cultivated ear, we do not doubt. 
But he chooses to please the public and to do a good 
business; and he has proved himself one of the most 
With such a partner 


shrewd of concert managers. 
and manager, and with such other excellent talent as 
they have known how to associate with themselves, 
Mile. Parodi’s concert all over our wide country have 
been attended with success; and she has made the 
tour of the States in this way we know not how 
many times. This week Boston has its turn again. 
The Concerts of Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
had large and enthusiastic audiences, as usual: audi- 
ences composed largely of that class of persons who 
are most demonstrative when they are pleased. 
Everything, as usual, has been vehemently applauded, 
and almost everything encored. The programmes 
| have been various and brilliant; the popular and well- 
worn predominating, but with some things also for 
Mile. Paropr seems in 
She does not sing out of 


| the more classical taste. 
perfect health and voice. 
tune, as she did frequently when she was here last. 


There is the same rich, clear, resonance in her voice, 
especially the middle and lower tones. She has great 
execution in a wide range of music. She charms 
more by her power of voice aud energy of manner, a 
certain free abandon and impassioned air, than by 
any rare delicacy and truth of expression, or really 
satisfying refinement of artistic style. We have 
liked her best in the music of Verdi; there is some- 
thing in its coldly intense character that scems to 
snit her. Her “ Ricci waltz,” with variations, her 
“Rataplan” and other such bravura fireworks, always 
bring the house down, but they have not the exqui- 
site charm of Sontac. In the Laci darem duet “by 
the immortal Mozart,” we could not find the sim- 
Plicity and innocent sweetness of Zerlina in her sing- 
ing or her manner: certain points were coarsely 
overdone. Mendelssohn’s “ Jerusalem, thou that 











illest,” &e., she delivered in a large and telling 
Yoiee and style; but delicacy and depth of feeling | 


we could not find in those tones. In “ Hear ye, 
Israel,” one could only think of Jenny Lind. There 
was force and brilliancy in Parodi’s rendering ; but 
it did not seem spiritual force. She is a very physi- 
cal singer. Sometimes a high, emphatic tone is 
painfully harsh in quality, and in no sense sympa- 
thetic. 

Sig. Tinertnt, the young Roman tenor, of whom 
romantic stories have been told, has a delicate, pure, 
penetrating voice, over which he has great control. 
He occasionally gives a note or a short phrase with 
great power of voice, like a true robust tenor.- He 
seems to have sung Verdi a great deal, for he has a 
habit of contrasting very loud with very soft tones 
oftener than is necessary. Indeed, he is too apt to 
sacrifice the expression of a piece to vocal display. 
Hence his singing is cold and lifeless, even when he 
makes energetic effort. He quite mistook the char- 
acter of Spirto gentil ; beginning it in a soft cantabile, 
like Sarvi, but making a bravara piece of it before 
he got through, introducing a wild flourish in one 
place, and in another repeating phrases in echoes, 
with which surely the song could have nothing to 
do. We liked hin best, too, in Verdi, especially in 
the duet from Fraani. That from La Traviata is an 
odd musical conceit, which, however sung, we could 
not admire. 

Sig. Bernarpr is an excellent baritone ; in his 
serious look and manner much reminding one of 
More tt, and somewhat too in the character of his 
voice, which is rich and resonant, but requires forcing 
in the upper notes. He sang Vi ravviso, the duet 
from “ Don Juan,” a romanza by Balfe, and other 
pieces in very chaste and satisfactory style. 

Pau Juvien is no longer the boy, but his extra- 
ordinary talent with the violin has ripened, so that it 
is more than ever a delight to hear him play. A 
Fantasie by Vieuxtemps, a difficult and thoughtful 
composition, was rendered by him in quite masterly 
style. So Paganini’s “ Witches’ Dance,” and other 
show-pieces. In purity and firmness of tone, in 
graceful execution, and in feeling, he is truly a young 
artist. The accompaniments were all played by 
Srrakoscn, whose pretty, sparkling “ Nightingale” 
and * Sylphide” pieces enchanted the multitude as 
usual.—The last concert is this evening. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


The Menpetssonn Quinterte Crus announce 
their annual series of Chamber Concerts. Orro 
DreEseL, too, will give us more of his delightful 
May both have plenty of subscribers ; for 
such music as they afford is among the choicest pri- 
vileges of Boston. Of the OncuEstRAL Concerts 
we have spoken fully in another column; those who 
intend to subscribe must lose no time....Mr. Wn. 
Scnutze, our excellent violinist, we are happy to 
say will not leave Boston to settle in Philadelphia ; 
and we are sorry to learn that Mr. August Fries 


Soirées. 


isin such poor health as threatens to deprive our 
We can ill 
afford to lose either of them....Mr. and Mrs. Carn 
ZERRAHN, our popular conductor and his wife, will 
live in town this winter, and are prepared to receive 
pupils at their residence next door to the Music Hall, 
fit place! We cordially commend them to those 
who wish to learn. See card below. 


concerts of his violin for some time. 


We understand that S. Parkman TuckeRMAN, 
Mus. Doc., has resigned his place as organist and 
conductor at St. Paul’s Church, and with him goa 
number of the singers, thus breaking up the fine 
double choir which it has cost long pains and prac- 
tice to make what it was. Mr. J. H. Wittcox 
leaves the organ in the Baptist Church in Charles 
Street, to take Dr. Tuckerman’s place. 

Our worthy neighbors of the? Z¢legraph consult the 
interests of Art and business in one and the same 





article, criticizing Paropi’s concert, by the following 
ingenious method : 

Our reporter says: “ Mr. Strakosch never played 
so indifferently, and could not have given his audi- 
ence more indifferent music, though his brilliant dis- 
play of Lily Dale and other familiar Ethiopian mel- 
odies commanded the applause of his audience. 
With the great Beethoven looking down upon him, 
and an exquisite Chickering grand piano before him, 
we surely looked for some higher inspiration in a 
pianist equal to any effort in the highest department 
of his art, so far as mere finger dexterity goes.” 

But our reporter has a very delicate and severe 
taste in music, and is not very patient with any 
below that high-toned and severely classical standard 
which regulates his own estimate of such perform- 
ances. Strakosch’s concert performances certainly 
please the great mass of his audiences, and the result 
of our observation is, that he is the only pianist we 
have heard who makes a piano at a concert popular 
or even satisfactory to three fourths of those who 
attend. The select few of course require something 
“higher ;” but the majority will continue to cheer 
what Strakosch knows they like. 

This reminds us that we must thank the Telegraph 
for its very cordial notice of our Journal, now com- 
mencing a new volume, calling it “the best paper of 
the kind, not only here but in the world” ! 


It will be seen by our advertising columns that 
Mile. GasrieLtte De LamMoTTE commences two 
new classes next week, for pupils on the piano-forte, 
one for young misses just beginning, and one for 
advanced pupils. The lady’s own musicianship, and 
patient, faithful and remarkably successful experience 
in teaching in classes for the two years past, must 
ensure her plenty of pupils......We ask attention 
to the card of Mr. Narman B. Cravrp, who offers 
his services as a teacher on the piano. Mr. C. has 


talent, a high and cultivated musical taste, and has 
had the advantage of the best influences in his Art at 
the Conservatoire in Leipzig, from which he returns 
an accomplished pianist, and a musician with true 
and worthy notions of his profession. We trust he 
will not lack inducements to pursue his calling here 
in his native city. 





Advertisements. 
MUSICAL SOIREES. 


Ewan Spon ase, 
OUD Wasa 
Proposes to give his Fourtu Series of FOUR SOIREES, 
At the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, 
during the months of December, January, February and 
March, on Saturday evenings to be hereafter specified. 
Subscription for the Series, in packages of four tickets, $3. 
Subscription lists may be found at the Messrs. Chickering’s 
Rooms, and at the music stores. 


- CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 


Respectfully inform the musical public of Boston and vicinity 
that they will give their usual series of E1anr Concerts, to 
take place at the Messrs.Chickering’s Rooms. Packages of eight 
tickets, to be used at pleasure, $5. Single tickets will be $1 
each. Lists will be out in a few days, 
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MENDELSSOAY CHORAL SOCIETY. 
The Ladies and Gentlemen of this Society sre notified that 
Rehearsals will be resumed on TUESDAY EVENING, Oct. 
7th, and coutinued on each succeeding Tuesday evening, at 
the Piano-Forte Warerooms of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., 
No. 409 Washington Street. commencing at 714 o’clock. 

L H. Sovuraarn, Exq , Director; W. R Barcocs, Pianist. 

Applications for admission to the Society either as active or 
privileged members will be received by the undersigned at any 
rehearsal, or at his place of business, No. 350 Washington St. 

The practice of the season will embrace the “ Imperial 
Mass ” and the * Passion,” by Haypn ; the “ Last Judgment,” 
by Sponr; “ St. Paul” and * Eiijah,” by MenDELSSOHN ; and 
several Chorals by Bacit. 
WILLIAM STUTSON, JR., Secrerary. 





Mr. HUGO LEONIARD, 


From THE ConsERVATORY OF LEIPZIG, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano. .....Residence 14 Hudson St. 


CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINGING. 


Mrs. CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 1 Winter Place. 
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BEETHOVEN CONCERT SOCIETY. 
T is proposed by the Committee who managed the Orches- 
tral Concerts of the last season to give a series of EIGHT 
CONCERTS at the Boston Music Hatt, during the coming 
winter, under the name of the “ Beethoven Concert Society.” 
provided fifteen hundred sets of tickets shall be subscribed for 
previous to Oct. 20th. 
The Orchestra will consist of at least Fifty Musicians, under 
the direction of CARL ZERRAHN. 
Price of Tickets for the Series, to be used at pleasure, $3. 
Single Tickets, #1. 
Subscription Lists may be found at the Music Stores. 
NATHAN RICIIARDSON. Secretary, 
Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 





PIAN OO. 
Mile. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that a New Cuiass for Beginners (Young 
Misves only to be adnvitted) will be open on Wednesday, Oct. 
8th, and another Class for Young Ladies will open on Tues- 
day, Oct. 7th. 
Applications to be made at No. 55 Hancock Street. 


THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


HIS beautiful Art novel, by Mme. GeorGe Sanp, just 
completed in the Journal of Music, for which it was ex- 
pressly translated, has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet, and 
may be had at this office, gpd at the periodical and bookstores. 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by mail post-paid, for 18 cents. 


REMOVAL. 

HE Subscribers respectfully beg to inform their friends 

and the Musical public, that they have removed from 19 
South Ninth Street, to their new and elegant Store, 

306 CHESTNUT STREET, 

Three doors West of Eleventh, where they intend keeping, 
besides their complete stock of EUROPEAN MUSIC, a large 
assortment of AMERICAN Publications, PLANOS, VIOLINS, 
and Musical Merchandize in general. 

They respectfully solicit the further support of Dealers, 
Professors, Seminaries, Leaders of Bands, and other persons 
connected with music, to whom they can offer the advantage 
of selecting from a stock comprising the Publications of the 
leading Music Publishers of Europe and the United States. 

((7°A Catalogue of our own Publications may be had on ap- 
plication ; also Part I. of our complete Foreign Catalogue of 
Orchestra Music, The other parts will be ready in a short 


time. 
G. ANDRE & CO. 
806 CHESTNUT STREET. 








Paiape pata, Sept. 1, 1856. 


~ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of the inna and Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
N R. NATHAN B. CLAPP, from the “ Conservato- 
i rium der Musik,” Leipzig, having returned to his native 
city, is now prepared to receive pupils tor instruction in the 
Art of Piano-playing. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at Kichardson’s Musical Exchange. 


TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 

HE undersigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edi- 
tion now issuing from the press in Germany. Depending 
upou a very extensive sale of this edition, the publisher has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
few songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery :— 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETITOVEN, 82 in 
number, in two volumes, comprising over 450 pages of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes: Vol. I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands ; Vol. Il. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of 34 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Capriccio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN'S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, is also in preparation, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas, 

The undersigned proposes to visitGermany again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It is possible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription; nor can any be ordered until a sufficient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising from 
transportation, duties, exchange, &c., within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the publishing office of 
this Journal, on the following terms—provided that a sufficient 
number be ordered :— 


Beethoven’s 82 Sonatas, (over 450 pages of music,) 2 vols... $6 

“ additional volume of smaller works........... 33 
Mozart’s Piano-forte Works, 2 vols.............ceeeeeeeee $6 
Haydn’s “ BK buss tehwhenuscsedscxty S6 


A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALEX’R W. THAYER. 


een eeems>$ On ss 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 
389, 


Broadway, N.Y. 


o e ’ y 4 
Mozart’s Piano-Forte Works: 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 
Edited by CIPRIANI POTTER, 


Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition in the Royal 
Academy of Music in London. 


Vol. 1, Airs with Variations,.......... Bound in cloth, $4 88 
SF ENE 556 sac cas ersevan Do do 213 
Me NR sak Sins s dawn sean ees Do do 4 25 
“ 4, Piano-Forte Sonatas,.......... Do do 8 75 
@ 6, Do Os . ata meets Do do 3 75 
6, Sonatas for Piano and Violin,.. Do do 4 25 
S Do do : Do do 4 25 
“ 8, Quartets and Quintets,........ Do do 8 75 
“ 9, Trios for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, Do — do 6 00 


(G> Each piece in the above volumes is published separately. 


The fact of the collection and republication of Mozart’s 
Pianoforte works in the middle of the present century shows 
that time instead of diminishing, has stamped their excellence 
and value. They are, indeed, true works of art, as useful as 
they are beautiful. Out of this sehool came the memorable 
artists, Hummel, and J. B. Cramer—players whose fingers 
expressed the deep feeling of music with which their narure 
was imbued; and if we may still hope to find their successors 
among the young, it must be by a train of studies simiiarly 
conducted. 





Novello’s Catalogue No. 4, containing an analytical and 
thematique index to the above works, to be had gratis at 389 
Broadway, or forwarded to address on receipt of one cent 
postage. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 


And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


SIGNOR CORELLI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 

I now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 

sical Exchange, Reed’s Musie Store, or at his residence, No. 86 

Pinckney Street. 





Sig. BenpeLart’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who my wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 





GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 





O MUSIC TEACHERS. —A Professor of Music, 

well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to live ina more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this office. 


JI. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington S%. 





OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musicai Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiusE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 








J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Marmong, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 
MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


THOMAS RYAN, 
Cracher of Singing aud WViano-Farte, 


RESIDENCE, 15 DIX PLACE. 


JOR PRINTING 








OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 

No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





EIEW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE:, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


P. F. DODGE, 
, MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
1) Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms, 
(G-PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 
Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richard-on, 282 Washington 8t., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, = 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépot of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

.G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 


Publications. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 





Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays om 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished._—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon St. Boston. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ........sseeeeerseeee+LO Ct8 
Each subsequent insertion, per line...... Seseiee 5 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .. ...$12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...36.00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 

quarterly in advance. 
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